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BEING HAPPY. 

Just being happy is the finest thing to 
do; 

Look on the bright side, rather than 
the blue; 

Sad or sunny musing is largely in the 
choosing, 

And just being happy is a brave work 
and true. 


Just being happy will help other souls 
alonge— 

With a heavy burden, they may not be 
strong; 

If their skies you brighten, your own 
sky will lighten 

By just being happy with a heart full 
of song. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw, with a large 
number of influential West Virginia 
women, had a hearing before the 


West Virginia Legislature on the 
evening of Feb. 13, on the pending 
woman suffrage amendment to the 
State Constitution. Most of the 


members of both branches of the 
Legislature were present, and it was 
a good hearing. 

The Minnesota State Federation of 
Women's Clubs is almost unanimous 
for woman suffrage. At its recent 
mid-winter meeting in St. Paul, a 
rising vote was taken on the question. 
Almost all the 700 delegates stood up 
when the affirmative was called for, 
and only about half a dozen rose in 
the negative. 

Chicago has taken the most practi- 
cal way to relieve the scarcity in the 
supply of teachers. She has just raised 
the pay of every teacher in the ele- 
mentary Meanwhile, New 
York City still pays its women teach- 


schools. 


ers so meanly that it cannot find 
enough women to fill the places. The 
Journal of Education says: “Nearly 


400 classes in New York City are 
Without permanent teachers, and the 
list of available teachers is exhaust- 
ed.” Gen. Irving Hale of Colorado 
says one of the good effects of woman 
suffrage has been to make it easier to 
get liberal appropriations for educa- 
tional ‘purposes. 





The great difference in the Ameri- 
can and English ways of treat- 
ing “suffragette’’ demonstrations is 
well illustrated by the events of the 
last few days. In order to keep with- 
in the law which forbids any Sunday 
parades except religious processions 
and funerals, the New York women 
and their sympathizers walked 
through the streets last Sunday in a 
body, but without military formation, 
and the police did not molest them. 
In London, a few days before, the 
women started to take a petition to 
Parliament, and, in order to steer 
clear of the law that forbids any 
procession within a mile of the 
Houses of Parliament, they walked 








quietly along the sidewalk, without 
military formation, like ordinary pe- 
destrians. In spite of this inoffen- 
sive and law-abiding behavior, they 
were promptly arrested by the police, 
with great 
and were afterwards sent to prison. 


roughness and violence, 
What a chorus of indignation would 
gone up if harmless 
demonstrators had been treated so in 
America! The would 
come in not only for reprimands but 
for ridicule. Our 
enough to let the women alone, and 


have women 


police have 


police had sense 
everything passed off quietly. 

The Laws 
of the Massachusetts Legislature has 


Committee on Election 
reported against the two woman suf- 
frage bills. Representatives Patrick 
J. Duane of Waltham, Ellenwood 3B. 
Coleman of Nantucket and David P. 
Keefe of Fall 
the adverse report on the municipal 
suffrage bill for women in general, 
and Coleman and Duane dissented 
also from the adverse report on the 


River dissented 


bill to give municipal suffrage to wo- 
men taxpayers. These three Repre- 
sentatives deserve the gratitude of 
women. The bill is expected to come 
up for its next 
Wednesday at two o'clock, and the 
debate will take 


that time. 


second reading 


probably place at 


As the Woman's Journal goes to 
press, the news comes that the hear- 
suffrage at Albany 
The 
“the most re- 


ing on woman 
this week was a great success. 
N. Y. World calls it 
markable demonstration 
vexed question has become the an- 
In spite of a snow 


since the 


nual nightmare.” 
storm, women by hundreds assembled 
at the capitol, and the hearing was 
noteworthy for numbers, as well as 
for the character of the many repre- 
sentative women who spoke for the 
measure. The suffragists also had 
an interview with Gov. Hughes, who 
Was non-committal, but court- 
The growth of public interest 
is markedly large 
amount of space devoted to the hear- 


very 
eous. 
shown in the 


ing by the New York papers, as com- 
pared with the meagre reports given 
We shall publish a full ac- 
count next week. 


last year. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The enterprising Civie Club of 
Southern, N. C., organized to clean 
and beautify the place, tias held a 
novel “Cleaning-Up Day.’ The mem- 
bers of the club swooped down upon 
the town with rakes, brooms, hoes, 
baskets, ete., and in the evening left 
the streets shining like a new tin 
pan. But if this work had been prop- 
erly done by the municipal authori- 
ties who are paid to do it—and paid 
largely with tax-money levied upon 
women’s property—the women would 
not have needed to do it with their 
own hands. 


The Chaminade Club, of Jackson, 
Miss., aims to stimulate married wo- 
men to “keep up their music.” It is 
the only club in the South—perhaps 
the only one in the country, that has 
started a Matrons’ Musical Contest. 
It has arranged with the managers of 
the Mississippi Chautauqua Assembly 
for such a contest, to be held at the 
meeting of the Assembly at Crystal 
Springs next July. The’ contest 
is open to married women throughout 
the State. Two prizes will be given, 
one for a piano selection, the other 
for a vocal solo. The Chaminade Club 
has held a musicale with an admis- 
sion fee, to raise money for a musical 
library to be owned by the club. 
It is preparing to give recitals at the 
Institute for the Blind and at the 
Methodist and Baptist orphanages, 
and often holds them for its own 
members. Its secretary is Mrs. Lily 
Wilkinson Thompson, an active work- 
er in the Mississippi W. S. A., who 
wields an able pen for woman suf- 
frage. 

The Van Dyke League of Lynch- 
burg, Va., has a fine record. Since 
its organization in 1904, it-has main- 
tained a low-priced boarding-house 
for women wage-earners, and has 
made it self-supporting. Most of the 
boarders have been factory girls, but 
all occupations have been represent- 
ed. For a year the League has con- 
ducted a successful down-town coffee- 
room, where its members get food at 
cost. The good home cooking and at- 


from } 





tractive rooms have made it many 
friends among business men and wo- 
men, and it is a boon to the girls of 
the Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege and Sweet Briar Institute, as well 
as to shoppers from out of town. In 
connection with the coffee room there 
is a Woman's Exchange. The League 
has appealed successfully to the Coun- 
cil for $600 toward. the support of 
two trained visiting nurses for Lynch- 
burg, the League making itself re- 
sponsible for the further mainten- 
ance of the work. These nurses will 
visit the sick, and teach the poor how 
to care for their own invalids. The 
League's members include women 
from all walks of life. Its motto, 
“Honest toil is holy service; faithful 
work is praise and prayer,” was taken 
from Henry Van Dyke's “Toiling of 
Felix,’ a poem dignifying labor. Dr. 
Van Dyke has written for the League 
this verse: 

“In all the blessings I receive, that 
make me glad to live, 
sweetest honey in each 
is just the wish to give.” 


The flower 


Minnesota club women want the bal- 
lot. So says the St. Paul Dispatch, It 
continues: 

“Several hundred of them, repre- 
senting women's organizations in all 
parts of the State, -voted for it almost 
unanimously at the session of the 
Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, following the annual mid-win- 
ter breakfast. 

“After a stirring address on ‘Equal 
Suffrage’ by Mrs. Edgar H, Loyhed of 
Faribault, Mrs. C. G. Higbee of St. 
Paul, the president of the Federation, 
said the question of suffrage would 
come up at the National Convention 
of women's clubs to be held in Bos- 
ton. She said the Minnesota delegates 
would like some instructions regard- 
ing the matter. and called for an ex- 
pression of sentiment on it. 

“When those in favor of suffrage 
rose to their feet, almost every one of 
the 700 women in the hall rose. A 
call for the negative vote was re- 
sponded to by only half a dozen.” 

Miss Katherine Olds of Granite Falls 
spoke on “The Clubs and the Peace 
Movement,”” Mrs. Cyrus W. Wells on 
“The Club Protest Against the Degra- 
dation of Art,” especially as shown in 
objectionable bill-boards; and Mrs. W. 
W. Kinyon of Owatonna on hygienic 
conditions in the public schools 

Miss M. Alice Emerson, an instruc- 
tor in Carleton College. spoke on “The 
Club Ideal of Wit and Humor,” and 
protested against the doctrine that 
women have no sense of humor. She 
illustrated her speech by several good 
jokes which seemed to be thoroughly 
appreciated by her audience, She said 
that humor ef a good stamp had a 
moral value as tending to show the 
difference between the small things of 
life and those of high import, and that 
it frequently served to bridge over dif- 
ficulties and misunderstandings. Club 
women were trying to raise the stand- 
ard of humor and make it wholesome, 
and were opposed to indecent and pro- 
fane jokes. 


“There is danger of women monop- 
olizing culture in this country, while 
the men become mere money-makers,” 
said Prof, Mary G. Peck, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in a paper read 
by Mrs. J. H. Schellenberger of St. An- 
thony Park. Prof. Peck said that the 
tendency of men was to withdraw 
more and more from the liberal arts 
courses, and take up those which fitted 
them for professions. 

Mrs. Julia Johnson, instructor in 
Macalester College, spoke on “The Day 
We Celebrate,” and used Lincoln's 
Sayings as texts in discussing the sa- 
loon and the social evil. The resolu- 
ticns passed recommended, among 
other things, the observance of May 
18 as l’eace Day in the public schools. 
One framed by Miss Ella Patterson, of 
Merriam Park, urging the enactment 
and enforcement of laws against slot 
machines and pool rooms, was unani- 
mously adopted, 

Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, chairman of 
the committee on resolutions, urged 
that the women of St. Paul take some 
action to obtain the right to vote for 
members of the board of education. All 
the women in the State outside of St. 
aul have this privilege. A commit- 
tee of St, Paul women was appointed 
to investigate the matter, and con- 
sult with Attorney General Young. 
The question is also to be taken up 
with the charter commission. 





Our report of the recent meeting of 
the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was compiled from the 
reports in the daily papers of that 
city. Friends in New York write us 
that these reports were considerably 
colored by “yellow journalism,” and 
that Mrs. De Rivera, who was intend- 
ing to introduce the woman suffrage 
resolution, refrained from doing so be- 
cause the president called her attention 
to the fact that the Federation had 





already committed itself to woman 
suffrage. Many allusions to the sub- 
ject were made at the recent meeting, 
by both men and women, and 
warmly applauded. 


THE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


were 


A dispatch from London to the Bos- 
ton Sunday HIlerald, dated Feb. 15, 
Siuys: 

“Whatever the result of their cause 
may be, the suffragettes have captured 
the attention of the entire vountry. No 
day passes without a demonstration of 
some sort, usually having its sequel in 
the police courts. Sixty-three  suf- 
fragettes have gone to jail this week 
for 40 days each. 


Ministers in Terror. 


“All the cabinet ministers live in 
terror. Asquith, who is their special 
bete noire, never ventures upon the 
street unless accompanied by two de- 
tectives. His colleagues seek to avoid 
recognition in public places like un- 
detected thieves. 


An Outrageous Arrest. 


“The last batch of arrests was real- 
ly rather outrageous. A band of 13 
suffragettes started from Caxton Hall 
to take a petition to Westminster. 
They did not go in procession, but 
uttempted to walk the sidewalks like 
ordinary pedestrians. A crowd who 
had been expecting some such move- 
ment followed, and the police gobbled 
up the women before they had gone 
100 yards, and they were by no means 
gentle about it. 

“These women had committed no of- 
fence, but the magistrate before whom 
they were taken ordered them to fur- 
nish recognizances to keep the peace 
or go to jail for six weeks. They all 
went to prison, 

“It will be seen that their campaign 
has produced a feeling of irritation 
among them, and has exasperated the 
authorities, which threatens ugly de- 
velopments as the agitation develops 
upon a large scale, as it certainly will. 
The suffragettes especially resent the 
insinuation that they are lacking in a 
sense of humor. This is a libel on some 
of the leaders. 


Will Not Be Criminal. 


“Christabel Pankhurst, who is the 
greatest individual inspiration in the 
crusade, says frankly: ‘Of course, we 
are ridiculous. But what can we do? 
The movement would be ignored. for 
another half century unless we com- 
pelled atiention somehow. We must 
be either criminal or silly. Men, un- 
der like circumstances, would be crimi- 
nal. We prefer to be silly.’ 


Have Decreed Self-Denial Week. 


“The suffragettes have decreed a self- 
denial week, beginning today, to raise 
funds for the campaign. They have 
adopted many curious expedients. One 
woman sells ‘Votes for Women Mar- 
malade.’ Another takes a barrel organ 
about the streets. Others collect sub- 
scriptions at the railway stations. 
Others make five-minute speeches be- 
tween the acts at the theatres and 
music halls, and pass around collec- 
tion boxes. Hundreds will bombard 
friends with subscription cards, 

“Boarding-house keepers will fine 
men boarders who mention the suf- 
fragettes at table. Dozens of girls will 
walk to work and send their omnibus 
fares to the fund. Well-to-do women 
are expected to contribute a week's 
income or abjure luxuries for the 
benefit of the crusade. In fact, all 
Englishmen will have cause to regre% 
the coming week. That the henpecked 
British government is unable to sup- 
press the woman suffrage agitation 
was admitted in Parliament yester- 
day. 

“The woman question has broken 
out in one place where it was least ex- 
pected. The government is_ officially 
utilizing the services of a woman re- 
cruiting sergeant for the British army. 
Secretary of War Haldane, answering 
a question on the subject, replied: ‘It 
is quite true that a lady has been in- 
strumental in sending candidates for 
enlistment to St. George’s barracks, 
and the chief recruiting staff officer 
has, consistently with regulations, con- 
sidered her entitled to be regarded as 
an agent. She does not receive the 
regimental pay or allowances of a re- 
cruiting sergeant, but is given the 
regular awards given to all recruiting 
agents for successes. Col. Walsh gave 
the lady, as a compliment, a recruiting 
rosette, which did not involve any pub- 
lic expenditure. I think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves, especially at the 
present moment, when we find ladies 
selecting such useful ends for their 
great activities.’ ” 





To inspect the children, to visit the 
homes and interview the parents, if 
necessary, who could be better fitted 
than a woman medical practitioner? 
Even their sex will be an advantage, 
for the majority of the little ones 
would far more readily tell their 
troubles to a sympathetic lady than 
to a man.—The Queen. 


No. 8 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, who lately 
died in Barry, Ills., left 3500 to the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association and 
8500 to the Barry Public Library. She 
divided the rest of her estate among 
relatives and friends. 

Miss Elizabeth Robins, author of 
“The Convert,” and of the drama, 
“Votes for Women,” has just returned 
to America. She has gone South to 
Miss 
Robins is a sister of Raymond Robins 
of Chicago. 


spend the test of the winter. 


Mrs. George F. Lowell of Newton- 
ville, Mass., says that for the past six 
months she has been enclosing one of 
the little Political Equality Leaflets 


}in every letter that she writes, and 


she is surprised at the amount of 
good it has done. Let others try the 
same plan. It is an easy and effective 
way to help the cause. 

The 


horses. 


Empress of Germany loves 
Her private stables are filled 
with handsome animals. She insists 
that they shall all be well trained, 
and taught not to fear the roll of 
drums or the sound of firing. The 
Empress is fond of spirited horses, 
and is a daring rider. She wears a 
cuirassier uniform on all great occa- 
sions when she appears on horseback. 

Miss W. McWilliams has just been 
appointed by Governor Folk of Mis- 
souri as school commissioner of Clin- 
ton County, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of the male com- 
Missouri in this particular 
is ahead of Mississippi, 
Legislature has just refused to make 
It is also 


missioner. 
where the 


women eligible to this office. 
ahead of 
other States that 
progressive. 

Mrs. Reeves of New Zea- 
land, in addressing a recent public 
meeting in England, spoke of the re- 
sults of fifteen years of the enfran- 
chisement of women in her country. 
It had decreased public house elec- 
tioneering, she said, and had greatly 
widened the circle of domestic inter- 
est. In New Zealand they could not 
find a roomful of factory girls who 
did not know the provisions of the 
factory act. Woman suffrage had 
whole nation, and the 
laws were obeyed as they never were 


Massachusetts and several 
fancy themselves 


Pember 


educated the 


obeyed except by the people who made 
them, 

Mrs. John Fowler Train, in an ad- 
dress to the West End Women's 
Republican Association the other day, 
said that women needed to cultivate 
conscience. “You have good every- 
day consciences,” she said; “you 
would not tell a lie; but when you 
see some article advertised for seven 
cents that you think is worth fifteen 
cents, you rush down and buy it, even 
though you know the store is one 
that doesn't pay its employees living 
wages. You buy it, with no thought 
of the flesh and blood that pays that 
difference in price. You do the thing 
that is ethically wrong, because it 
suits your convenience.” 

Mme. 
to this country a year ago on a mis- 
sion from the French government to 
investigate our schools and _ philan- 
thropies, pronounces the American 
public school. system the best in the 


Laurence Fiedler, who came 


world. She commends our hospitals 
and sanatoriums, particularly the sys- 
tem of having a nurses’ training school 
in connection with each large hospi- 
tal. This is much better than the 
separate training schools abroad. Con- 
cerning the settlements, the clubs and 
other ways wherein American women 
work together for the general wel- 
fare, Mme. Fiedler expresses great en- 
thusiasm. There is nothing like it in 
France, she says. Mme. Fiedler has 
made researches like those she is now 
pursuing in America in both Germany 
and Denmark, and her subsequent re- 
ports and lectures have been published 
and have given her an international 
reputation. She founded in France a 
sanatorium for young girls threatened 
with consumption, and she is a mem- 
ber of many social betterment socie- 
ties. She will remain in this country 
about two years longer. 
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THE SUFFRAGE PARADE. 





Both friends and enemies must have 
teen surprised by the large numbers 
that turned out to take part in the 
suffrage parade in the wintry streets 
of New York City last Sunday. 

It was not a parade in the strict 
sense, for an antiquated regulation 
forbids any street processions on Sun- 
diay except funerals and religious or 
military parades. The managers of 
the demonstration kept within the 
law. They dispensed with the ban- 
ners and band of music with which 
they had meant to march, and walked 
without formation, but about 4000 
strong, all wearing yellow’ buttons 
with the inscription “Votes for Wo- 
men,” from Union Square up Broad- 
way and thence to the Manhattan 
Trade Schcol on East 23d St. Here a 
large meeting was held and many elo- 
quent speeches were made. Miss Maud 
Malone, president of the Harlem 
Equal Rights League, and Mrs. B. 
Borrman Wells, took a leading part in 
the demonstration. 

When thousands of Scotchwomen 
marched in procession through the 
streets of Edinburgh recently, to show 
their wish for the ballot, it was re- 
‘ported that a few male sympathizers, 
including one very prominent clergy- 
man, marched with them. To the 
credit of American manhood let it be 
recorded that a large number of men 
in New York, wearing the suffrage 
button, walked in the procession with 
the women. A. &. B. 





THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 





Lady Randolph Churchill (Mrs. 
Cornwallis West) was formerly Miss 
Jeannette Jerome of New York. She is 
an American woman eminent in 
British polities. In the Century 
Magazine for February, she gives very 
amusing and instructive reminiscences 
of her participation in the formation 
of the “Primrose League” and of her 
political electioneering for her hus- 
‘band, Lord Randolph Churchill, twen- 
ty-five years ago. 

As a young wife, she shared his 
keen interest in public life, and went 
frequently to “the small dark cage 
to which the ungallant British Legis- 
lature has relegated” the women. She 
describes the growth of the “Fourth 
Party,” and her active part in or- 
ganizing the ‘“‘Primrose League.” 

“Our house became the rendezvous 
of all shades of politicians. Many 
were the plots and plans hatched in 
my presence by the ‘Fourth Party,’ 
who, notwithstanding their serious en- 
deavors, found time to laugh often 
‘and heartily at their own frustrated 
machinations.” 

The party at first consisted of only 
three men,—her husband, Sir John 
Gorst, and Sir Henry Wolff, with the 
occasional co-operation of Sir Henry 
Slade. In 1883, this lively trio, 
in conference with Lady Churchill, 
‘conceived the idea of enlisting the 
Wonservative women in a “Primrose 
League,” so named from Disraeli's 
favorite flower. This subsequently 
proved to be a great political event, 
and the League became a tower of 
strength to the Conservative party. 
-She says: 

“This new political society was to 
“embrace all classes and all creeds 
except atheists and enemies of the 
‘British Empire.’ Sir Henry Wolff, 
who had originated the name from 
seeing Conservatives wearing prim- 
roses on the anniversary of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death, came to Blen- 
heim, where I was siaying. All the 
female members of the family who 
Jiappened to be there were enrolled 
as dames, and were given a badge 
and a numbered diploma. Mine was 
eleven. The Duchess of Marlborough 
was made President of the Ladies’ 
Grand Council, which was _ being 
formed. I must say we laughed im- 
moderately over the grandiloquent 
nmnames—the ‘Knights Harbingers’ (or 
‘Night refuges,’ as we dubbed them), 
the ‘Ruling Councillors, the ‘Chan- 
cellor of the League,’ ‘Dames,’ ‘Dame 
President,’ ‘Habitations, and what 
not. We criticized freely the Brum- 
magem gaudy badges and ‘ye an- 
cient’ diplomas printed on _ vellum. 
Little did we know the power the 
League was to become. Having joined 








the League and been duly enrolled a 
‘dame,’ I was determined to do all 
I could to further its aims. The first 
years of its existence were a strug- 
gle. The wearing of the badge ex- 
posed one to much chaff, not to say 
ridicule; but we persisted. Recruits 
joined, ‘surely, if slowly,’ and today, 
after twenty-one years of existence, 
the League can boast of having 1,703,- 
708 knights, dames and associates 
upon its rolls, and of having material- 
ly helped to keep the Conservative 
Party in power for twenty years.” 

In the parliamentary campaigns 
that followed, Lady Churchill and her 
lady friends took a _ personal part. 
She says: 

“I was pressed into service in nine 
elections. We held daily confabula- 
tions with the friends and members 
of Parliament who came to help. We 
were most important, and felt that the 
eyes of the world were upon us. 

“For many years I worked strenu- 
ously on behalf of the League. I be- 
came the ‘Dame President’ of many 
Habitations, and used to go all over 
the country inaugurating them. The 
opening ceremonies were often quaint 
in their conceptions, a mixture of 
gay, serious and frivolous—speeches 
from members of Parliament, inter- 
spersed with songs and even recita- 
tions, sometimes of a comical nature. 
The meeting would end with the en- 
rolment of converts. 

“A strange medley, the laborer and 
the local magnate, the county lady and 
the grocer’s wife, would troop up and 
sign the roll. Politics, like charity, 
is a great leveler. The late Lady 
Salisbury, when President of the La- 
dies’ Executive Council of the Prim- 
rose League, once at a committee 
meeting rebuked a member. who 
thought that a certain form of enter- 
tainment to be held at one of the 
Primrose League Habitations, though 
attractive to the masses, might be 
thought slightly vulgar. ‘Vulgar? Of 
course it is vulgar,’ exclaimed the 
President; ‘but that is why we have 
got on so well,’ 

“Among the many entertainments of 
this kind, I particularly remember go- 
ing with Mr. Balfour to Manchester 
just before the several elections of 
1886, to open a large Habitation. A 
few days later, on the seventh of 
June, Mr. Gladstone was defeated on 
his Home Rule Bill. In view of this, 
I permit myself to give my remarks 
on the occasion, as they proved pro- 
phetie. 

“Trembling with excitement, my 
notes hidden in my fan, I said: 

“‘T am proud to have the privilege 
of inaugurating this most important 
Habitation. It is not necessary for 
me to dilate on the usefulness of the 
Primrose League. We have had ample 
proof of the great work it did at the 
recent general election, (1885), and we 
shall soon have an opportunity of 
showing to our opponents that not 
only is its power undiminished, but 
that it is increased tenfold. How- 
ever, in order to make this a certain- 
ty, I think that every member of the 
Primrose League must put his or her 
shoulder to the wheel. When Mr. 
Gladstone appears in his new role of 
undertaker, let us hope that, with the 
exception of a few hypocritical mourn- 
ers, he may be left to bury his 
doomed Bill all alone. When that 
melancholy rite is accomplished, and 
he appeals to the country, I trust with 
all my. heart that it will answer with 
one voice in favor of that party which 
is pledged to support all that is dear 
to England—religion, law, order, and 
the unity of the Empire.’ 

“We held daily confabulations with 
the friends and members of Parlia- 
ment who had come to help. Revel- 
ing in the hustle and bustle of the 
committee rooms, marshaling our 
forces, and hearing the hourly reports 
of how the campaign was progressing, 
made me feel like a general holding a 
council-of-war with his staff in the 
heat of a battle. A. was doubtful and 
B, obdurate, while C.’s wife, a wicked, 
abominable Radical, was trying to in- 
fluence her husband, whom we thought 
secure, to vote the wrong way. At 
once they must be visited and our ar- 
senal of arguments brought to bear on 
them. Sometimes with these simple 
country folk a pleading look, and an 
imploring ‘Oli, please vote for my hus- 
band; I shall be so unhappy if he does 
not get in,’ or ‘If you want to be on 
the winning side, vote for us, as of 
course we are going to win,’ would be 
as effective as the election agent’s 
longest speeches on the iniquity of 
Mr. Chamberlain's unauthorized pro- 
gram, or Mr. Gladstone's ‘disgraceful’ 
attitude at the death of Gordon. In 
some ways the work was arduous 
enough. 

“The Primrose League was still in 
an embryonic state in Woodstock, and 
there was no ‘habitation’ to furnish 
us with the Primrose Dames, who for 
the last twenty years have taken a 
prominent part at every election. The 
distances to cover were great, and 
motors were not in existence. Lucki- 
ly, Lady Curzon, who was 2 beautiful 
driver, brought down her well-known 
tandem, and we scoured the country 
with our smart turnout, the horses 
gaily decorated with ribbons of pink 
and brown, Randolph's racing colors. 
Sometimes we would drive into the 
fields, and getting down, climb the 
hayricks, and fall upon our unwary 
prey at his work. There was no es- 
caping us. Many of the voters of 
those days went no further than their 


colors. ‘I votes red’ (radical) or 
‘blue,’ (conservative) as the case 
might be, and no talking, however 


forcible or subtle, could move them. 





Party feeling ran high, and in outly- 
ing districts we would frequently be 
pursued by our opponents, jeering and 
shouting at us; but this we rather 
enjoyed. At the end of a tiring fort- 
night, Randolph was returned at the 
head of the poll.” 

So long as Lord Randolph took his 
wife’s advice, his career was a series 
of successes, But, like many eminent 
men, his head was turned by pros- 
perity. Without consulting his wife, 
he threw his whole political future 
away by resigning his splendid post 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons. 
She says sadly: 

“Although the recipient of many 
confidences, so little did I realize the 
grave step Randolph was contemplat- 
ing that I was at that moment occu- 
pied with the details of a reception we 
were going to give at the’ Foreign Of- 
fice, which was to be lent to us for the 
occasion, Already the cards had been 
printed. The night before his resig- 
nation we went to the play with Sir 
Henry Wolff. Questioning Paidolph 
as to the list of guests for the party, 
I remember being puzzled at his say- 
ing: ‘Oh! I shouldn't worry about 
it if I were you; it probably will nev- 
er take place.’ I could get no explana- 
tion of his meaning, and shortly after 
the first act he left us, ostensibly to go 
to the club, but in reality to go to the 
‘Times’ office and give them the letter 
he had written at Windsor Castle 
three nights before. In it he resigned 
all he had worked for for years, and, 
if he had but known it, signed his 
political death warrant. When I came 
down to breakfast, the fatal paper in 
my hand, I found him calm and smil- 
ing. ‘Quite a surprise for you,’ he 
said. Ile went into no explanation, 
and I felt too utterly crushed and 
miserable to ask for any, or even to 
remonstrate. Mr. Moore (the perma- 
nent Under-Secretary at the Treas- 
ury), who was devoted to Randolph, 
rushed in, pale and anxious, and with 
a faltering voice said to me, ‘He has 
thrown himself from the top of the 
ladder, and will never reach it again!’ 
Alas! he proved too true a prophet.” 

Lord Randolph Churchill's brilliant 
success was that of a man and woman 
working together in politics, and the 
establishment of the Primrose League 
by Lady Churchill will ever remain a 
monument of woman's political ability, 
and a practical argument for woman’s 
political equality. 

Let American suffragists take a 
lesson from this eminent British- 
American woman. There is a move- 
ment now on foot to reform the muni- 
cipal governments of Massachusetts. 
Let the Massachusetts suffragists unite 
with the men in their effort. The Pres- 
idential election approaches; let them 
rally to support the respective candi- 
dates and parties of their choice. ‘The 
way to resume specie payment is to 
resume,” said Horace Greeley. ‘The 
way to attain political power is to 
exercise it’ should be the suffragist 
motto, Above all, let us avoid segre- 
gation of the sexes. Let women and 
for a common 


men work together 
cause. “In that sign we shall con- 
quer.” H. B. B. 





THE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has promised 
to give the address at the opening of 
the Suffrage Fair at Lorimer Hell, on 
April 16. 

The first contribution received for 
the Fair is an unsolicited gift from 
Mrs, Esther Wattles of Oberlin, O., 
who, at 89 years of age, has been ply- 
ing her busy needles and has knit us 
three pretty “fascinators’ and a cape. 

This suggests that other suffragists 
outside of Massachusetts, who have 
no Suffrage Fair of their own on hand 
just now, may like to help toward 
ours. We invite each local I. E, Club 
in the country to send us one article, 
addressing it to the Massachusetts W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough street, Boston, 
Mass. Anything that can be sold will 


be welcome, from a pin cushion to an 
automobile. 





“TOM” REED MALIGNED. 





The opponents of equal rights for 
women are apt to get their facts twist- 
ed, but they have seldom made a worse 
“break” than Chairman Jenkins cf 
the U. S, House Judiciary Committee. 

He is reported to have said, apropos 
of a recent visit made to the capitol 
in the interest of woman suffrage by 
Mrs. Balentine, daughter of the late 
Speaker Reed, that her famous father 
Was opposed to woman suffrage, and 
wrote a strong report against it. Mr. 
Reed was one of the warmest cham- 
pions that woman suffrage ever had 
in Congress, and in 1884 he wrote an 
able minority report in its favor which 
the suffragists have been quoting ever 
since. 

Also, when Wyoming came in as a 
State, and the opponents of equal 





rights in Congress tried to have the 
woman suffrage clause that had been 
in its constitution for twenty years 
arbitrarily stricken out, contrary to 
the will of the people of Wyoming, 
Mr. Reed brought all his great power 
as speaker to bear to prevent the out- 
rage. Tradition says he declared he 
would not allow that to be done, with 
Miss Anthony sitting there in the gal- 
lery; and it was not done. 

If Mr, Reed could come back en- 
dowed with his old energy to punish 
his maligners, Chairman Jenkins 
would pass a bad quarter of an hour. 

A. S. B. 





AN OFFER TO CLUBS. 





To any Political Equality Club that 
will send three new subscribers to the 
Woman’s Journal at $1.50 each, we will 
send a fourth copy free for a year, for 
the use of the club. Extracts from it, 
read aloud, will enliven the meetings, 
and the club copy, passed around 
among the members, will keep them 
in touch with the equal rights’ move- 
ment all over the world. 

If the Club prefer, they can place 
the fourth copy in any library or read- 
ing room, or send it to any individual 
whom they wish to convert. 





A WOMAN PRESIDED. 





The popular French authoress whu 
writes under the name of Daniel 
Lesueur presided at the recent annual 
dinner of the Societe des Gens de 
Lettres in Paris. ‘The honor was con- 
ferred upon Mme. Lesueur,” says a 
writer in a Paris paper, “by men and 
not by women, and those who were 
responsible for the unique distinction 
were pleased to see that their choice 
had been a happy one, for the duties 
were discharged with grace and con- 
scientious dignity. In the short ad- 
dress which she delivered, she said 
that she took her position as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors serious- 
ly, because she hoped to make an im- 
pression in favor of her sisters, to do 
something to lessen the prejudice 
which exists in literary circles against 
women. ‘When I arrive at our meet- 
ing place five minutes before meeting 
time (and I always do, she added), 
it is to demonstrate that women can 
be punctual; and when I limit my- 
self to five-minute addresses, I do so 
to prove that all women are not great 
talkers, and that we can be brief when 
occasion demands it.’”’ 











AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 





The thirty-second annual meeting 
of the American Purity Alliance, held 
recently in Philadelphia, was interest- 
ing and largely attended. The work 
of the Alliance is increasing year by 
year, and its sphere of influence 
widening. A new set of pamphilets, 
the “moral education series,” was an- 
nounced, designed to meet the needs 
of those who wish to instruct their 
boys and girls as to the facts of sex, 
but do not know how to do so. These 
are for free distribution. 

Following these meetings, a confer- 
ence was held to consider the suppres- 
sion of the white slave traffic, It was 
attended by delegates from distant 
points, whose advice and experience 
will be helpful in the prozecution of 
this difficult but necessary undertak- 
ing. The attendance was large, and 
the addresses made a profound im- 
pression. 

The annual address of the 
dent, Dr, O. Edward Janney, of Balti- 
more, was as follows: 

It is fitting, in this annual address 
to the members of the American 
Purity Alliance, briefly to review the 
events of the past year, in so far as 
they bear upon the question of purity. 

In no previous year have such thor- 
ough investigations of matters bear- 
ing upon prostitution been conducted. 
This Alliance, in conjunction with the 
National Vigilance Committee for the 
suppression of the traffic in women, 
has gathered a body of facts, and laid 
the foundation for further study on 
strictly scientific lines. 

The U. S. Government, through the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
and the newly-appointed Immigration 
Commission, is studying the subject 
as fur as it relates to the immigrant. 

The State of New York, through 
whose metropolis the great mass of 
immigration enters this country, by 
means of pending legislative enact- 
ments suggested by Governor Hughes 
and some active reform associations 
of New York City, is taking steps not 
only to investigate conditions among 
immigrants, but to correct the evils. 

The labor unions, which include 
women, realizing that girls from this 
class are the chief sufferers from the 
traffic in women, are working with 
intelligence and energy to suppress it. 

The church, as a body, evinces little 


Presi- 





fresh interest in the movement, but 
hopeful signs appear. Here and there 
arises a minister who speaks out with 
courage and effect. Some, like Messrs, 
Bell and Boynton of Chicago, are 
preaching effectively to men and boys 
on the streets—the slave market—the 
flesh market—of the cities. Cardinal 
Gibbons, in a recent interview, prom- 
ised the assistance of the Catholic 
Church, and prominent members of 
Protestant churches are working with 
us. 


Nor must we forget the fine work 
of the Y. W. C. A. and the Travy- 
ellers’ Aid Society. Their work at 
the Jamestown Exposition was espec- 
ially effective. No one can estimate 
the splendid results that must follow 
the efforts of the Y. M. C. A. in their 
separate course of Bible study in col- 
leges, and their Sunday afternoon ad- 
dresses to young men in theatres, They 
reach nearly every college and univer- 
sity in the country, including medical 
colleges, and have at present some 
40,000 young men in attendance. 

In addition to the White Cross, 
other aszociations among boys and 
young men are being organized, the 
object of them all being purity of life. 
One of these, intended for travelling 
salesmen, called Gideon’s Band, is 
spreading rapidly among these sorely- 
tempted young men. 


Our movement does not get much 
help from the press. The dailies will 
print brief reports of our meetings, 
with much left out that would do the 
people good, from a survival of the 
feeling, perhaps, that people ought not 
to know the truth, even when tact- 
fully told. The inconsistency of this 
attitude is evident, when the press re- 
ports, with enormous scare-heads, all 
the harmful details of divorce trials, 
murders, felonious assaults and socie- 
ty scandals. Theeffect of the pmbli- 
cation of the Thaw trial last winter 
can be traced in a wave of similar 
crime which has swept over the coun- 
try, very evident to those who have 
eyes to see. The press is one of the 
greatest educational forces of the 
present day; surely it should lead in 
morial education with a vigor and ef- 
fect that would make a rapid rise in 
the moral standards of our peuple. 
There is a certain amount of truth in 
the plea of publishers that they give 
to their readers what the readers 
want; but if the press is to be at all 
educational, it should strive to form 
a taste for better things. Moreover, 
we have the right to question the sin- 
cerity of the publishers who make this 
plea when in other parts of the paper 
are the advertisements of quack doc- 
tors and their remedies, which surely 
are below the level of the demand of 
the bulk of their readers. 

There is one variety of publication 
that has performed splendid service 
during the year, the monthly maga- 


zine,—the Ladies’ Home _ Journal, 
McClure’s Magazine, and _ Collier’s 
Weekly. The article in McClure’s on 


conditions in Chicago, by George 
Kibbe Turner, was a true revelation of 
2u situation which exists, not only in 
that great central metropolis, but in 
many other cities. 

The series of articles in the s.adies’ 
Home Journal by Margaret Deland, 
Ben B. Lindsey and others, on the 
necessity for early instruction of 
children and young people in sexual 
physiology, is worthy of the highest 
praise. The courage and sacrifices of 
the owners should be commended by 
all friends of purity, Efforts to ex- 
tend the circulation of these journals 
would be a practical exhibition of 
gratitude. 

At a recent meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association of America, a 
committee was appointed to ascertain 
to what extent moral education is con- 
ducted in our colleges and uaniversi- 
ties. Eminent educators were appoirt- 
ed on this committee, with Dr. Martin 
G. Brumbaugh as chairman. Their 
preliminary report shows that, with 
some exceptions, outside of theological 
schools no general systematic meas- 
ures for moral instruction are taken 
in these institutions, We shall await 
the recommendations of this committee 
with great interest. 

It seems strange to us that the man 
who has stood as the chief advocate 
of the iniquitous and now discredited 
European system of State regulation 
of vice, Professor Fournier, of Paris, 
should have originated a movement 
among physicians that is certain to be 
of world-wide value. I refer to the 
organized movement for the instruc- 
tion of young men and boys as to 
the prevalence and disastrous results 
of social diseases. Fournier, after 
being at the head of the system of 
regulation of vice in France for many 
years, found that this system, with 
its methods of segregation, medical 
inspection and_ police surveillance, 
“did very little good,” as he acknowl- 
edged at the Brussels Conference two 
years ago, and seems to have made 
no adequate reply to the vriticism— 
“And, to do that little good, you do 
incalculable harm.’’ He was thrown 
back on the method of instruction of 
youth, by lectures from physicians and 
by means of pamphlets authorized by 
them. 

The Medical Societies of this coun- 
try passed through much the same ex- 
perience, resulting in the organization 
of the American Society of Moral and 
Sanitary Prophylaxis, of which Dr. 
Prince A. Morrow of New York is 
president. Branches have been or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Baltimore. The Chicago society ts 
very active in the distribution of lit- 
erature, having sent out 150,000 pam- 
phlets, the secretary estimating that 
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the health of at least 1,000 young men 
has been thus preserved, 

The Baltimore society has the 
unique advantage of being authorized 
by the Medical Society of the State of 
Maryland, and organized by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose; the 
president of the State Medical Society, 
under the constitution, being the presi- 
dent of the Society of Social Hygiene. 

Perhaps no better work can be done 
at present than the free cistribution of 
this literature, which gives piain facts 
necessary for every voung man to 
know, under the sanction of the medi- 
¢al profession. Our Alliance plans to 
assist in this work so far as our funds 
permit. 

The American Medical Association, 
a national body of 80,000 members, 
is doing good work in sending out 
physicians as lecturers. One of these, 
Dr. McCormick, does not fail to warn 
young doctors and the public, not only 
against the use of quack medicines, 
but also against the physical and so- 
cial dangers inseparable from an im- 
moral life. 

The club women of Chicago have 
begun a work in that city that we 
way well extend. It consists in givy- 
ing courses of talks on hygiene to the 
girls in department stores and fac- 
tories, by women doctors. Thus, these 
young women, who are in a peculiar- 
ly exposed situation, come to know 
many facts that are essential to their 
well-being. The proprietors favor the 
movement; and, as the girls are taken 
in relays and usually at the noon hour, 
there is little loss of time. A lady 
who stands high in social circles in 
Chicago tells me that a surprisingly 
large number of girls attend on these 
occasions. 

Our European associates held an in- 
teresting Conference at Lugano among 
the Italian lakes last fall, and plan 
to hold a Congress next September at 
Geneva, at which we shall be repre- 
sented. Our British friends have sent 
us a greeting, through their Secre- 
tary, Mr, Maurice Gregory. 

The report of our executive com- 
mittee, herewith presented, summar- 
izes the work of the Alliance for the 
past year. 

The forces of evil against which we 
Strive have been active, and intelli- 
genily directed. The dive-keepers and 
the white-slave traders are perfecting 
their organization throughout the 
country, and, indeed, throughout the 
world. Every effort to suppress them 
is met with a boldness and an ingenui- 
ty which proves the nature of the 
enemies we face. They are entrenched 
in evils of long standing; in the ig- 
norance of the people; in close rela- 
tions with many lines of business; in 
relations with the police, and the po- 
liticians who control the police. Said 
a high police official to me the other 
day, “The saloons pay our salaries.” 
The inference is that the police obey 
and protect their paymasters, the sa- 
loons: and the dives and dens that go 
with the saloon, and the traffic in wo- 
manhood that goes with these, 

There has revived in some quarters, 
notably in Philadelphia and Chicago, a 
tendency to advocate segregation of 
immoral houses, and their regulation 
by the police. It is being attempted, 
and once in awhile some grand jury, 
knowing almost nothing of the facts, 
advises it. It cannot be done. Our 
American people will not permit it, nor 
should they. It is true that many of 
such houses can be gathered into one 
locality of a city, but not all of them, 
or nearly all of them. And, if it could 
be done, the result would be to estab- 
lish a market for vice, which becomes 
as much a city institution as the City 
Hall or the Post Office. Are you will- 
ing to stand for that? Better, far bet- 
ter, to keep these places on the move 
than to allow them to remain un- 
molested for years, through the half- 
consent of “good” citizens, until every 
boy of the city and every traveller 
who arrives may have easy access to 
them. 

At the time of a recent celebration 
in one of our cities, no section was 
better illuminated and decorated than 
the “red-light” district. It bid fair 
to outshine the City Hall. 

Friends, let us not be swayed from 
principle by prejudice, or false reason- 
ing, or business interests, or political 
affiliations. Let us not yield for one 
moment to the false reasoning that 
favors segregation or regulation of 
vice by the police, but, realizing the 
power of the enemy that confronts us, 
let us highly resolve that to the im- 
provement of the evils of impurity we 
shall devote our lives; and if we learn 
that these evils root themselves in 
social and economic conditions that 
are dear to us, let us not hesitate to 
advocate changes, only so that our 
young people may be saved to lives cf 
purity and usefulness, and the welfare 
of future generations conserved. 








SOCIAL EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE. 
A Social Education Conference 


will be held in Boston the first week 
in March. 

The general subject is “The Social 
Education of Girls and Women,” and 
among the speakers will be Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, President Woolley of Mé. 
Holyoke College, Dr. Julius Sachs, 
head of a famous New York school 
for girls and professor at the Teavh- 
ers’ College; Miss Julia Richman, who 
has done such remarkable work for 
boys in New York; Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Miss 
Katherine E. Conway, Professor 





Thomas N. Carver of the department 
of Economics of Harvard University; 
Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, and Mrs. Mary Kenney 
O'Sullivan, 

The meetings. will be held on three 
successive evenings. The opening one 
on Friday, March 6, at Ford Hall, will 
deal with the intellectual independence 
of women, the second, on Saturday 
evening, at Huntington Hall, with the 
economic independence of women, and 
the third, on Sunday evening, held 
either at Huntington Hall or in one 
of the theatres, with “The Social and 
Ethical Obligations of Women.” 

The conference is under the man- 
agement of the well-known educators 
who so.successfully conducted the So- 
cial Education Congress of 1906. The 
executive committee consists of James 
P. Munroe, Dr. Colin A. Scott, Miss 
Mary E. Haskell, Miss Dora Williams 
and Professor H. W. Tyler. ‘The 
meetings will be free. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





California. 





This is a belated report of some late 
happenings with us in Southern Cali- 
fornia which may be of interest, I 
hope, to your readers. 


It has been rather an off year until 
now, with our suffrage work. But we 
have two well equipped local organiza- 
tions, the City and County Political 
Equality Leagues. We have able and 
interesting speakers before them, at 
their monthly meetings; and the alle- 
giance of many of our best men. The 
main work for the immediate future 
is not only the usual increase of mem- 
bership, but the enrollment of those, 
men and women, who have no time 
for work, and pay no fee, but will be 
a force on the list of petitions for the 
next legislature. 

We have had the valuable aid of 
Miss Bain of New Zealand, before these 
and other women’s clubs. You of New 
England and the West know how valu- 
able that is, and how helpful the prog- 
ress of New Zealand is on this and on 
all lines, as a practical object lesson. 
After a day’s visit with our energetic 
State President, Mrs. Sperry, at San 
Francisco, Miss Bain is now sailing 
the “placid Pacific’ toward the prom- 
ised land of her dearly-loved home— 
with our gratitude, and best wishes, as 
escort, 

We of California are rejoicing with 
you of the East over the many strik- 
ing converts to our good cause in 
the numerous organizations which 
have pledged themselves openly to it, 
and the many leading magazines 
which have advocated it through ar- 
ticles of able thinkers and prominent 
citizens, and that the unprejudiced are 
coming to feel not only the undeni- 
able justice of accepting woman as an 
equal citizen before the law, which she 
is equally to obey, but the absolute 
need of her, in the solving of the many 
questions which affect the home most 
seriously, and also in the appalling 
conditions which now prevail in our 
boasted “civilization” and our “Chris- 
tian land.” It would even seem that 
the ‘practical politicians’ and _ busi- 
ness men would gladly seize this ‘theip, 
as a wise business measure. 

We have in Southern California 
many tentative organizations toward 
reaching better civic conditions; some 
political, the “‘Non-partisan,” the “Lin- 
coln-Roosevelt,’’ and so forth; some so- 
cial, as the City Club and the Civic 
Club, with a most popular and able 
woman as president, and which has 
earnest and active committees on re- 
moving the bill-board nuisance, which 
it would seem might be done, on the 
plea of “special privilege’ to those 
who have already the command of a 
large trade, aguinst those who need the 
aid of such advertising, but cannot af- 
ford the fee. This club is also active- 
ly urging upon the city officials the im- 
mediate resort to the wise and success- 
ful plan of Gov. Pingree of Michigan, 
in putting at the service of the un- 
employed, the vacant lots of the city, 
or of other owners, on which to raise 
crops for their needy families. 

Fine individual work is also being 
done, but work in the line of charity, 
which so often is halting and hindered 
by red tape, until the applicant starves 
or suicides. The Rev. Dana Bartlett, 
a man of great heart, and long experi- 
ence among the foreign populations of 
his district, serves these by making 
work for them; by his men’s clubs and 
hotels for frugal meals, and by all 
kinds of brotherly aid; but has been 
in danger of closing his dining halls, 
because of the failure of the usual help 
from the city, and from individuals, 
under the financial flurry. Mr. Bart- 
lett has written, at my suggestion, a 
book, entitled “The Better City,” 
in printing which he drew upon 
his own resources, by way of an insur- 
ance policy—which loss the sale of the 
book would help to retrieve. 

Another private enterprise is organ- 
ized and managed by an earnest wom- 
an, with the help of daughter and mat- 
ron. It is a Boys’ Home, and is true 
to its title, a real home, with a 
“mother” at its head, and its members 
are the so-called “unmanageable and 
hopeless” boys of the Juvenile Court, 
and the State school at Whittier. 

A noble woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort and command, 
and to love them into a better life, 
which she literally does. But even that 
work is cramped for want of funds. 
And yet—and yet, “the country was 
never so prosperous,” and millions are 
wasted on battleships! We may well 





be urged to erase the motto from our | 


coin, for it is not true that “In God 
we trust.” We trust in cannon and bat- 
tleships, and so provoke hatred and 
war. A “Christian nation,” forsooth! 
We practice and teach barbarism. We 
are not the followers of the “Prince of 
Peace.” 


Among the most telling instrumen- 
talities for the welfare of the people— 
all peoples—is “The Fellowship” or- 
ganization of B. Fay Mills. It is an 
enthusiastic comradeship, pledged only 
“to do the loving thing,” and while 
Mr. Mills is now called by various 
cities to organize other “Fellowships,” 
and is off on that mission as minister 
at large, Mrs, Mills is installed, by a 
simple but very impressive ceremony, 
as permanent minister, with the aid 
of a loyal son, and a colleague of true 
fellowship aim and spirit and fine plat- 
form gifts. Mrs. Mills is ordained and 
consecrated to this sacred office of high 
service, by a rare spiritual endowment 
and development, is a profound stu- 
dent, brave thinker, and of spontan- 
eous and eloquent delivery—a natural 
orator. Just now she is telling her 
large audience, despite the threatening 
sky, of the sane and most successful 
experiment in Cleveland, which is 
proving its title as “the best governed 
city of the country, under the best 
mayor,” of placing its tramps and petty 
criminals and unemployed on a. large 
tract of city land, outside its limits, 
where they live in tents, and raise 
crops of grain, vegetables, milk, eggs, 
ete., for the city institutions, and for 
their own families, and this without 
police or guards of any sort, and with 
entire safety. Their needs being sup- 
plied and their honor appealed to, 
brings this fine result. 

If you have space, I must, in justice 
to myself, explain the long delay of 
this volunteer report. The Christmas- 
tide, the New Year tributes of gifts, 
letters, and other tokens of remem- 
brance and good-will, followed by a 
repetition of all this, through my un- 
timely birthday of the 12th, have 
crowded my time and my heart to 
overflowing. For, consider that, in- 
cluded in all this, were a trio of cele- 
brations of my 8th birthday my 
SStb year),—one, at home—one 
by the “Fellowship,” with precious 
words from both Mr. and Mrs. Mills, 
and a Chautauqua salute from the 
great audience; another by our Fri- 
day Woman's Club, with our beloved 
Madame Modjeska at my side—who is 
an honorary member and had come up 
from her country home for this ser- 
vice, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, also, at 
my side; and that I had been on duty, 
by request, at the various tributes to 
the gifted and sympathetic ‘‘poet of 
the people,” by way of receptions, pri- 
vate and public, luncheons, and other 
functions in her honor, during her 
three weeks’ stay. 

It was a joyous but busy time, and 
I would that you all, dear club women, 
could have been here to see the unique 
features and spirit of the club birth- 
day. Eighty-eight charter members 
and others, led by Madame Modjeska, 
bearing torches, filed before me in the 
great auditorium, leaving each a clus- 
ter of fragrant violets, and a tribute in 
verse, until my lap, and a table beside 
me, were literally filled. Such tender 
words as the notes bore are nectar to 
one’s soul, and are among my treas- 
ures. And so I trust the dear, the pre- 
cious club members of my early New 
England days, will rejoice and be glad 
that I have found tneir worthy suc- 
cessors on this western shore, while I 
still keep green the memory of those 
other days, and of their blessed com- 
panionship. 

Caroline M. Severance, 

Ios Angeles. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 





Sydney Brooks contributes to Har- 
per’'s Weekly a noteworthy article on 
why the “suffragettes” are winning 
in England. He says in part: 

You will already have heard of the 
rnid of the suffragettes upon No. 10 
Downing street while a cabinet coun- 
cil was in progress. By the time this 
letter appears in print Parliament will 
have reassembled, and yet another 
demonstration may have taken place. 
There have been many of them during 
the past eighteen months; there will 
assuredly be many more before the end 
is reached. The year 1907, I should 
imagine, will always be marked with 
a white stone in the calendar of the 
women’s suffrage movement in Great 
Britain. Its leaders have forced it 
upon the notice of the public in a way 
there was no escaping. They have in- 
vaded the lobbies of the House of Com- 
mons; they have disturbed meeting 
after meeting; no Cabinet Minister can 
address his constituents nowadays 
without a cohort of ‘“chuckers-out,” 
ready to pounce upon the first suf- 
fragette who opens her mouth; the 
law courts hawe heard the protests of 
women against man-made law; tu- 
mults and disturbances, some rough 
handling, fines, and imprisonment have 
marked the progress of the propa- 
ganda; and the general public, former- 
ly apathetic on the whole question, has 
been goaded and exasperated into at 
least trying to think about it. There 
is no need for me to detail the recep- 
tion which such tactics have met with 
from English opinion. The land of the 
calm proprieties has been quite pain- 
fully shocked. Ministers have valiant- 
ly declared that they would not be bul- 
lied into surrender by such unseemly 
conduct. The leaders of the agitation 
have been denounced with every epi- 





thet of contemptuous abuse that comes 
natural to a country that hates reali- 
ties and fights to the last to keep up a 
show of appearances. But there can- 
not be the least question that in the 
last year or so, and as a direct conse- 
quence of the new tactics, the cause o? 
women’s suffrage has advanced with a 
rapidity that mere argument could not 
have won for it in a generation. A 
movement that has passed beyond the 
stage of writing and discussion and 
has entered that of action has taken 
a long step towards its goal. That is 
the answer of the suffragettes to those 
who urge them to return to the paths 
of peaceful pamphleteering. So long 
as they talked and held hole and 
corner meetings, no one took any no- 
tice of them. But now that they have 
made up their minds to follow the ex- 
ample set them by the politicians of 
the other sex, indifference becomes no 
longer possible. 

It is rather interesting to compare 
the different attitudes of English and 
American women towards the general 
question. I do not know that Ameri- 
can women have added anything to the 
stock reasons in favor of women's 
suffrage. Like vegetarianism,,the sub- 
ject is one on which all that can be 
said for and against has been said. 
But American women have certainly 
added a new point to the old argu- 
ments. They have made resistance to 
them argumentatively more difficult 
for the men of America than it is for 
the men of any other country. Amer- 
ica, they proclaim, declares herself to 
be the only land of equal rights, yet 
she gives to one-half of her popula- 
tion a privilege which she withholds 
from the other half. She boasts that 
the very keystone of her system is 
individual representation, vet when it 
comes to political rights she divides 
her people not into individuals but 
into sexes. And the sex which she ex- 
cludes, to complete the irony of the 
paradox, is, on the whole, the better 
educated of the two, has been grauted 
the most extensive civil and legal 
rights, and is freely admitted to the 
professions and to almost all avenues 
of business. American women control 
the education and culture of their 
country almost to the point of effem- 
inization. The divorce laws from 
Maine to California impress a foreign- 
er as being specially framed to meet 
their convenience. Some six millions 
of them work for a living, the majority 
of them in ways that admit not only 
of economic but of social independence, 
In the so-called professions, as teach- 
ers, writers, lawyers, physicians, min- 
isters, architects, and so on, more than 
half the total number employed are 
women. Philanthropic work has large- 
ly passed into their hands; without 
them nine-tenths of the American 
churches would have to close; their 
clubs and organizations and mutual 
improvement societies cover every inch 
of the continent; and socially they are 
supreme with a supremacy such as the 
women of Europe can only envy from 
afar. The whole tendency of things in 
America is to reverse the old position 
of the sexes and to make woman the 
superior of man. On all non-political 
subjects, she determines American 
opinion, and even on subjects that are 
primarily political she is by no means 
without influence. Whenever a clear- 
cut moral issue has been at stake, 
American women have often and effec- 
tively rushed into the arena. 

Mr. Brooks is not thoroughly well 
informed on American affairs. It is 
preposterous, for instance, to say 
that in this country half the archi- 
tects, lawyers, ministers and doctors 
are women. It is also quite incorrect 
to say that women here have more 
legal rights than men. In many 
States, the laws are still very unjust 
to women. Thus, in 33 of the 46 
States of the Union, a married mother 
has as yet no legal rights over her 
own child. 

But most American men are so 
much better than the laws that most 
American women never find out how 
bad some of the laws really are. Our 
women are more comfortable and 
have more social freedom than women 
in England; and, as Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson observed, there is here 
much less of the desperate poverty 
and distress from which so large a 
part of the population of England 
suffers. Mr. Brooks says: 

In Great Britain the situation, while 
similar at some points, is widely dif- 
ferent at others. As a sex, women in 
England are still the victims of many 
inequalities in the divorce laws, the 
laws of heredity, of slander and libel, 
of contracts, in the criminal law, avd 
in the company laws—inequalities they 
rightly think they would be in a bet- 
ter position to remove if they had the 
vote and could bring a direct influence 
to bear upon the politicians. The whole 
trend of education, again, favors the 
boy at the expense of the girl, and the 
man at the expense of the woman— 
the universities, for instance, still re- 
fusing to give equal recognition to 
women for equal achievement. From 
a great many of the professions open 
to women in America, the English- 
woman is barred by custom, prejudice, 
masculine fears, or statutory legisla- 
tion. Of the four millions of women 
wage-earners in the United Kingdom, 
“a very large percentage,” says Mr. 
Sidney Webb, “must be earning prac- 
tically no better subsistence than their 
grandmothers did.” In all employ- 
ments their pay is far lower than their 





masculine competitors receive—not be- 
cause their work is inferior, but sim- 
ply because they are women. In the 
Post-office, for instance, where men 
of the lower grade in the second divis- 
ion receive $350 to $1250 a year, wom- 
en doing precisely the same work re- 
ceive from $325 to $400 a year; and 
where men of the higher grade receive 
from $1250 to $1750 a year, women in 
a corresponding position receive only 
from $425 to $550 a year. First-class 
sorting clerks, if they are men, earn 
from™$8 to nearly $12 a week; if they 
are women, from $3.75 to $8. The same 
disparity runs through every grade of 
the teaching profession—the profes- 
sion of all others in which women as 
a rule are better equipped for their 
work and more successful in it than 
men. These inequalities exist to some 
extent no doubt in the United States, 
but there can hardly be any question 
that their cumulative effect is far more 
oppressive in England than in Amer- 
ica, and that English women have 
more tangible reasons for desiring the 
vote than their sisters across the At- 
lantic. Moreover, women have always 
played a far greater part in English 
politics and in the business of govern- 
ment than American women. There is, 
indeed, hardly a single movement of 


political thought in England with 
which women have not identified 
themselves. Their appearance as plat- 


form speakers has long ceased to be 
a social misdemeanor. As canvassers 
they have no equals. The Primrose 
League is known all over the world as 
one of the best organized and most in- 
fluential electioneering agencies in ex- 
istence. And there are still plenty of 
houses in London that rise serenely 
above the squalid electioneering atmos- 
phere, and the mistresses of which 
play the game with more than a touch 
of the old style. In any country ruled, 
as England still is, by a governing 
class, the political influence of women 
is bound to be very great. Indeed, 
they have so much that a great many 
Englishmen rather wonder that they 
should bother about such a trivial 
thing as a vote. I venture to predict 
that in five years from now the po- 
litical status of women in England will 
be regulated on a basis of equal suf- 
frage with men. 

Mr. Brooks thinks the great obsta- 
cle in America is the indifference of 
women. This indifference is not so 
general as he imagines. When Michi- 
gan women in a couple of months 
secured 175,000 signatures to their 
recent petition, and when New York 
women, also in a short time, secured 
300,000, it shows a good deal of in- 
terest. Again, when Mr. Brooks says 
that practically all American men 
seem content to have women excluded 
from politics, he overlooks the big 
minority votes cast for woman suf- 
frage, even where it has been de- 
feated. In California, the amendment 
carried the State, outside of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. In Oregon, it 
came so near passing that a change of 
5,002 votes in a total of 83,800 would 
have carried it. 

Mr. Brooks’ article is very interest- 
ing, however, and his’ conclusion 
that in England women will have full 
suffrage within five years is encourag- 
ing. A. 5S. B. 





LABOR UNIONS FOR EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 

The following Massachusetts labor 
unions have passed resolutions in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage within the last 
ten days: 

Cotton Mule Spinners, Taunton; 
Trades and Labor Council, Lowell; 
Carpenters and Joiners No. 1654, Mans- 
field; Carpenters’ Local Union No. 802, 
Hyde Park; Pattern-Makers’ Associa- 
tion, Lowell: Newsboys’ Protective 
Union No. 12334, Lawrence; Central 
Labor Union, Malden; Weavers’ Pro- 
gressive Association, Fall River; 
Taunton Iron Moulders’ Union, No. 39; 
Chicopee Central Trades Council; Mil- 
ford Quarry Workers’ 88; Boiler Fire- 
men’s Union No. 18, Lawrence; Paving 
Cutters’ Union of U. S. A. and Canada, 
Bay View, Mass.; Boot and Shoe 
Workers No, 31, Whitman; Theatrical 
Stage Employees 89, Holyoke; Barbers’ 
International Union No. 323, Lowell; 
Boot and Shoe Workers No. 20, Mid- 
dleborough; Painters, Sharon; Central 
Labor Union, Milford; State Branch 
Retail Clerks, West Lynn; Barbers’ 
Union 144, Milford; Street and Electric 
Railway Employees 246, Salem; Team- 
sters and Helpers 341, Malden; Stable- 
workers’ DProtective Union No. 10018, 
Brockton. 

Sixteen hundred children were 
smothered to death in Great Britain 
last year by drunken parents rolling 
on them in bed. The government now 
proposes to punish such deaths as 
murder. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of eyual rights than by as- 
sisting the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Pro- 
prietors of the Woman's Journal, pub- 
lished in Boston, a corporation established 
by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum ot 
dollars, to be applied by such Pro- 
prietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support and improve- 
ment of the paver. and the promotion of 
the principles which it advocates. 
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SONG OF THE PILGRIM SOUL. 


By Henry Van Dyke. 





March on, my soul, nor like a laggard 
stay! 

March swiftly on. 
the way 
Where all the nobly wise of old have 

trod, 
The path of faith made by the sons of 
God. 


Yet err not from 


Follow the marks that they haye set 
beside 

The narrow, cloud-swept track, 
thy guide; 

Follow, and honor what the past has 
gained, 

And forward still, 
attained! 


to be 


that more may be 


Something to learn, and something to 
forget; 

Hold fast the good, 
ter yet. 

Press on, and prove the pilgrim hope 
of youth— 

The Creeds are milestones on the road 
to Truth. 


and seek the bet- 


THE LOVES OF THE DRYADS. 


By Elizabeth Waddell. 
the spirit of the aspen loves the 
breeze, 
And she trembles at his passing and 
grows pale— 
Ah, lovely, variant sensitive of trees, 
Pinest for a fickle gale? 





Oh, 


And the nymph within the laurel loves 


the great— 
Loves the monarch’'s, loves. the 
poet’s brow profound. 
Hast thou seen a towering forehead, 


fine with fate, 
Daphne's fingers clasp around? 


And the dryad of the poplar loves the 
sky— 
Hears the soaring, 
phant flout; 
Tineth on with unslaked longing, and 
will die 
With «a tree’s life half lived out. 


rival lark trium- 


And the willow-sprite, 
the brook, 
Leans above him 
languid air, 
Till he smiles and gives her 
look for look, 
As he tells her she is fair. 


coquetting with 
with a light and 


winning 


And the spirit of the live-oak in the 
swamp 
Loves the dark lagoon that clasps 


her feet alway, 
And she weds him by the flitting mar- 
ish lamp 
In her bridal veil of gray. 
And the spirit of the elm tree loves the 
spring, 
And blushes ruby red at his caress, 
But for all the kisses summer airs can 
bring, 
Masks in green and 


dress, 


gloomy 


And 


the sycamore adores the singing 
river, 
Knowing well the river only loves 


the sea; 
And he stretches 
her ever, 
White with passion’s misery. 


hopeless arms unto 


And the spirit of the pine tree on the 
mountains 
Loves the tempest, for 
his voice; 
When he shakes the earth from thence 
to ocean fountains, 
She will sing too, and rejoice. 


the music of 


Oh, it’s every greenwood 
blanch or bloom, 
As the joys of love or 

befall: — 

But the dryad of the cypress loves the 

tomb— 

the wisest sprite of all! 


tree will 


woes of love 


Oh, 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


Miss Amy Bernardy, professor of 
Italian at Smith College, in her recent 
address before the conference of the 
territorial committee of the National 
Board of the Young Women's Chris- 





tian Association for New England in 
Worcester, gave some striking 
facts with regard to Italian women in 
this country. 


Mass., 


| 
a study 


She has made 
of the conditions of Italian immigrant 
women, and finds that of the girls | 
who Italy 
twenty-one to work in 
tories, die from the effects 
of the The proportion of 
Italian women in this country to men 


leave before they are 


American fac- 


one-third 
change. 
is one to four; the proportion of mor- 
four to Industrial 
Miss would 
do much toward changing these con- 
ditions. An Italian banker in New 
York is trying to interest American 


tality is one. 


schools, Bernardy said, 


women in Italian girls as domestic 
servants. 
At Radcliffe last week, the table in 


the reading-room of Agassiz House 
was covered with gay valentines made 
by members of the Emmanuel Club. 
This was one of the Emmanuel Club’s 
many sales held to raise money for 
its scholarship fund. It was the larg- 
est this year, and a_ considerable 
amount was added to the fund. 


From 150 to 200 young women ap- 


|chosen to 
| recommendation of 


every year. Only about 50 can be re- 
ceived annually. Each applicant is 
now required to bring a certificate of 
character and scholarship from her 
principal, a certificate of health from 
her physician, and a certificate of 
character from her pastor. The au- 
thorities say that in Bates College co- 


education has been “an unqualified 
success.” 
Mrs. Minnie Thorpe England, of 


Lincoln, State Organizer for the Ne- 
braska W. S. A., has been a _ profes- 
sor in the State University, and is 
said to be an excellent speaker. 





The Mt. Holyoke Alumnae Associa- 
tion held its annual gentlemen's night 
dinner, at the Hotel Vendome, Bos- 
ton, on Feb. 14. In the receiving line, 
with Miss Metcalf, President of the 
Alumnae Association, were Miss Mary 
E. Woolley, President of Mt. Holyoke, 


Mrs. Curtis Guild, Jr., Rev. and Mrs. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D. D., Mr. and 


Mrs, Bushnell and Mr. Louis E. Rowe. 
About 150 sat down to the banquet, 
including a goodly number of the hus- 
bands, brothers and sons of the alum- 
nae. The tables were prettily decorat- 
ed with potted and cut flowers, and 
ut euch plate was a handsome menu 
card, and a valentine. The latter was 
most appropriate, since it was a Mt. 
Holyoke graduate of 1841 who intro- 
duced valentines into this country. 
After the feast of good things had 
satisfied the inner man, came the flow 
of soul. Miss Metealf presided with 
erent dignity, and introduced the 
speakers. President Woolley, who is 
very popular with the alumnae, was 
given a great ovation. She brought 
greetings from the College, and an- 
nounced that a new music building 
wis to be put up at once, to meet the 
growing needs of that department. She 
took for her theme “The Relation of 
Kducated Women to the City and 
State.” She dwelt upon the influence 
higher education had exerted on man- 
kind in general, with its resultant ef- 
fects on national life, and on the ideals 
of women. Modern life, with its les- 
sened domestic demands upon the wo- 


men of the household, leaves more 
time for sociological and educational 
pursuits. Woman's mind being pre- 
eminently practical, What more natural 


than that she should be interested in 
municipal affairs, and wish to help de- 
velop the: national capacities, and so 
uplift the national life? President 
Woolley maintained that it was not 
only the privilege, but the duty of the 
educated woman of today to interest 
herself in the laws which are being 
made in regard to such subjects as 
will greatly affect the common weal, 
viz.: child labor, sanitary tenement 
houses, schools, prison reform, equal 
wages for women, civil service, care of 
the insane, and a host of others. She 
quoted the concluding lines of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's last message to Con- 
gress, and said: “As that great man 
is giving his efforts for national right- 
eousness, so shall the college-bred 
men and women of today strive.” She 
denied the statement frequently made, 
that college women do not marry. 
Nothing in the curriculum taught | 
young women that single blessedness 
was the only ideal condition, and the 
number of wedding cards which she 
received every year from former pu- 
pils was the best refutation. 

Mr. Howard Bridgman, whose father 
was for many years a trustee of the 
college, enlivened the earnest mood 
engendered by President Woolley’s ad- 
dress by relating amusing incidents 
of his early acquaintance with the col- 
lege, both before and after his en- 
trance into Amherst. The Rev. Samuel 
Crothers also gave some of his child- 
ish impressions of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, and dwelt further upon the com- 
munal duties and functions of the col- 
lege-bred. The Harvard glee club quar- 


tette furnished music for the occasion. 





In these days of expensive living, all 
schools should have courses to teach 
girls how to economize in housekeep- 
ing and dressing. Miss Mary F. Rausch, 
who has charge of women's work 
at the Colorado Agricultural College, 
says she makes such knowledge the 
foundation of her instruction. Miss 
Rausch is an Iowa woman, and was 
her present position upon 
Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker. In addition to supervising the 
women's work at the college, in which 
she will be aided by four assistants, 
Miss Rausch will give considerable time 
to the Farmers’ Institutes and to the 
women's clubs of the State. Already 
she has aroused the interest of the 
farming communities by her bread- 
making contests. Arrangements are 
being made to have each senior-class 
girl take charge for two weeks of the 
housekeeping of 2 home, restaurant, or 
hotel. 





A WOMAN COBBLER. 

There is a woman in old Greenwich 
Village, that quaint section of New 
York City, who has followed cobbling 
in the same room for more than 25 
years. She is known as “Madam,” 
and some think there is a mystery in 
her life. Her neighbors say that she 
came there 25 years ago, then a hand- 
some woman: hired the basement 
room where she carries on her busi- 
ness, and settled down with her grand- 
daughter, then a little child. now 40 
years old, but hardly taller or larger 
than at her first appearance in Green- 
wich Village. The grandmother has 
been cobbling for the support of both, 
and says she is happy. The neighbor- 





ply for admission to Bates College 


hood has changed; old customers have 














gone and new ones come, but she re- 
mains the same, making and mending 
shoes for women and children only. 
These shoes are made by hand, and 
she is proud of her dancing slippers, 
which she now makes for the children 
and grandchildren of her first cus- 
tomers, slippers so soft that they can 
be put in the pocket. “She does not,” 
she says, “care for new patrons, she 
is used to those she has had so long; 
the same shaped feet run in a family 
for generations, and she uses the 
lasts that were made for the grand- 
mothers of the young girls she now 
supplies.” 








SMOKING IN NEW YORK AND 
DENVER. 
The Denver Republican expresses 


| amazement at the ordinance passed in 


New York City to forbid women’s 
smoking in public places. It says that 
in Denver the women can smoke if 
they wish, but they do not want to. 
The Republican continues: 

“Now comes a supposedly intelligent 
judge and says that the free-born, in- 
dependent American women of the 
second largest city in the world must 
not go into a hotel after six o'clock 
unescorted to get something to eat 
when they are hungry. Shades of 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln 
and Susan Anthony! what has become 
of that liberty of which our forefathers 
boasted so much? In Denver we (this 
is an ‘editorial we’ of the feminine 
gender) cannot understand how such 
ideas can prevail in an enlightened 
city of this age. We are equal to man 
by the constitution, we can yote. 

“Yes, we have a lot of privi- 
leges, but a comparison of the situa- 
tions brings out several rather funny 
and strange facts. 

“The majority of New York women, 
if reports are true, are opposed to 
woman suffrage, and thank their stars 
that they have escaped being made 
mannish by law. And yet they have 
started an agitation that goes to the 
very root of the principles about which 
the suffragettes love to rant. 

“Denver women who have the privi- 
lege of the ballot have not shown the 
least intention of exerting their right 
to smoke in public. They meekly al- 
lowed a law to pass prohibiting women 
from entering a saloon and purchasing 
a drink. And no one has heard the 
least murmur of raising the question 
as to the right of a woman going into 
a hotel at any time of the night and 
ordering a meal.” 


EIGHTY-FIVE VOTERS. 


Mrs. Cynthia Hf[olmes Belcher of 


this city writes to our junior editor: 

I want to thank you for your brav- 
ery in standing up for our sex at all 
times, and as at the State Hlouse re- 
cently, tighting for our rights against 
silly women who seem to want to put 
up back where we had no privileges, 
not even that of a college education, 
and no way of getting a living but by 
school teaching and keeping boarders. 

1 well remember those days, for I 
am the eldest of tive generations now 
living. My father, Judge George EK. 
Ilolmes (also State Senator in Ver- 
mont), moved from there with my 
mother und seven daughters to Illi- 
nois, in 1846. Therefore I know what 
it is to build up a new country; no 


schoolhouse or churches; but we soon 
built; and, after saloons’ running riot 
for years, we voted those out; and that 
town les not been cursed with a 
saloon for twenty-five years. 
Although I could not vote, I influ- 
enced my husband and others; and 


have belonged to a temperance socie- 
ty since I was ten years old. My six 
sisters married, and now the five gen- 
erations amount in numbers to 10), 
und S85 are old enough to vote, and all 
vote for temperance and woman suf- 
frage. So I feel that the tiny seed I 
sowed by voice and pen has amounted 
to something, although it does not 
compare with what your dear mother 
did. 

I may not live to see your 
but I hope you may; for we have the 
promise, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 


reward, 


Only a seed—but it chanced to fall 
In a little cleft of a city wall, 


And, taking root, grew bravely up, 

Till a tiny blossom crowned its top. 

Only a thought,—but the work it 
wrought 

Could never by tongue or pen be 
taught, 

For it ran through a life, like a thread 
of gold, 


And the life bore fruit a hundredfold. 


Only a word—but ‘twas spoken in 


love, 

With a whispered prayer to the Lord 
above, 

And the angels in Heaven rejoiced 
once more, 

For a new-born soul “entered in by 


the door.”’ 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Arden Hurlbut of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has a cat that has reached its 
twenty-first birthday. 

Bay City has secured the next 
State Convention of the Michigan 
E. S. A., and the Bay City papers are 
crowing over the fact. 


The Minnesota W. S. A. has lately 
added 139 members, including Mrs. 


Abbie J. Clapp, mother of State Sena- 
tor Moses Clapp, and Mrs. Spaulding, 
his secretary. 


The Utilities Board of New York, 
during the six months of its existence, 
has procured for the public fifteen 
million seats annually in the public 
conveyances of the State. 


Miss Elizabeth Hauser contributes 
to the February issue of the Ohio 
Magazine, published at Columbus, an 
illustrated article on “The History of 
the Woman Suffrage Movement in 
Ohio.” 

A joint resolution for a_ constitu- 
tional amendment giving women full 
suffrage has been introduced in the 
Ohio House of Representatives by J. 
B. Pumphrey, and in the Senate by the 
lion. Frederic C. Howe. 

The New Hampshire W. S. A. has 
done something that would be good 
for every State to do. It has organ- 
ized a free lecture bureau of 18 men 
and women who will speak on woman 
suffrage free of charge. 

In France, the Council of the Seine 
endorsed a petition presented to it by 
Mile. Hubertine Auclert, asking that 
women be permitted to vote for mem- 
bers of that body and for members of 
the Paris Municipal Council. 

The New York suffragists, who had 
been refused permission to have ban- 
ners or a band, are said to have made 
some vigorous comments about incon- 


sistency when their procession last 
Sunday passed a Salvation Army 


corps parading with drums beating 


and flags displayed. 


Maryland's plan to disfranchise the 
negro provides that a white man who 
can not read or write and owns no 
property can vote if his wife owns 
property. The woman suffrage ora- 
tors are making some remarks on this 
circumbendibus sort of law.—St. Louis 
(Mo.) Globe-Democrat. 


Miss Carrie Bahl, of Rochester, N. 
Y., Miss Anthony's faithful house- 
keeper, who cared for her and her sis- 
ter Mary during their last years, has 
just been made a life member of the 
N. A. W. S. A. by Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Loomis, of Chicago. Another new life 
member is Miss Elizabeth I. Cummins, 
a very active suffrage worker of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Miss Helen E. Barry, a teacher in 
a South Windsor school, has been 
awarded $3000 damages against het 
school superintendent. The suit was 
based on a report made by the super- 
intendent of the conditions he found 
in Miss Barry's schoolroom, and _ his 
j;remarks in the same report accusing 
_ her of lack of cleanliness and lack of 
Christian character and refinement. 

Mrs. Alice Carrington Royce, who 
died this week in New York, was asso- 
ciated with many educational and club 
activities in that city. She was one of 
the charter members of the New York 
Kindergarten Association, and ever 
siuce had been closely connected with 
its management. She was one of the 
founders of the Wednesday Club, and 
a member of the Barnard, Colony and 
other clubs. 

Miss Roddie Minor, a_ pretty girl 
from Florida, marched in the proces- 
sion of the New York City suffragists. 
She expressed herself as sure that 
there would be no trouble, and said: 
“Of course, a few thoughless persons 
may jeer at us, but our American men 
are too chivalrous to insult women 
merely because we are making an 
open-air demonstration to show our 
faith in the cause and to impress 
others.” 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett 
writes us from London that she thinks 
the statement that the Primrose 
League passed a strong resolution in 
favor of woman suffrage is an error. 
She says: ‘The National Union of 
Conservative Associations passed a 
woman suffrage resolution at Birming- 
ham, but this is not the Primrose 
League.” <A report that the Primrose 
League had done so was circulated in 
the American press and copied in our 





columns. Apparently it was prema- 
ture. 
The engagement is announced of 


Nora Stanton Blatch, granddaughter of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and daughter 
of Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, to Dr. 
Lee De Forest, the inventor. Miss 
Blatch graduated from the civil engi- 
neering course at Cornell in 1905, at 
the ave of 21. She was the first woman 
to enter that department at Cornell. 
She distinguished herself during her 
junior year while in camp doing field 
work by swimming across Lake Sene- 
cn, a distance of a mile, and a few 
days later by swimming across Ca- 
yuga Lake at its widest part. She 
graduated among the first five in a 
class of seventy-five, and was elected 
to the honor society, Sigma Psi. 

More than 3,000 suffrage meetings 
have been held in England in six 





months by the Women's Social and 
Political Union. These’ included 
enormous meetings held every Sun- 
day afternoon in Hyde Park. It is 
estimated that not less than a million 
people have been reached by these 
meetings. There have also been many 
meetings held by other suffrage or- 
ganizations. The “Votes for Women” 
booth at the Earl's Court exhibition 
was visited by as many as a thousand 
persons a day. Over 500 purchases 
of literature were made there every 
week. The Union has sold in six 
months 6,000 books and 80,000 pamph- 
lets, the total proceeds of the sales 
being about $2,250. 


There is no truth in the story that 
Swarthmore College is thinking of 
excluding young men, in_ order 
to eliminate intercollegiate athletics 
and thus secure Miss Anna Jeanés’s 
large bequest. Prof. George A. Hoad- 
ley, acting president of the college in 
the absence of Dr. Swan, says he has 
heard nothing of any such _ project. 
“The idea is ridiculous. Why, we are 
just building a new dormitory for 
boys,” said Prof. Hoadley. “The 
Swarthmore idea has been and will 
continue to be co-educational. It was 
the plan of those who founded the 
college, and any change would mean 
opposition to the wishes of all friends 
who have given their energy and 
money to the institution.” 


HUMOROUS. 


Knicker—*What makes a 
ful politician?” 

Bocker—"The ability to tell a band- 
wagon from a _ hearse.”’—Judge. 


success- 


“De reason why Mistah Taft's so 
popular,” said the old darky, “is jes’ 
becase he’s got so much pusanal mag- 
nitude.’’—Life. 


Yankee Jingo: “I'm afraid we're go- 
ing to have trouble with you Japs.” 


Suave Jap: “Oh, no trouble at all, 
my friend. It will be a pleasure.”— 
Life. 


Missionary—“Do you ever contrib- 
ute money for the heathen in foreign 
lands, sir?” 

Millionaire—“Oh, yes. Both of my 
daughters married foreign noblemen.” 
—Judge. 


Tommy: “Ma, little sister is naugh- 
ty. She cried because I wouldn't give 


her any of my cake.” 

Mamma: “Is her own cake fin- 
ished?” 

Tommy: “Yes, ma; and she cried 


while I was eating that, too.” 


Husband—“My dear, how did you 
happen to employ such a pretty nurse 
girl?” 

Wife—‘I didn't happen to do it. I 
did it because I wanted the children 
to have police protection when they 
are in the park or on the street.”— 
Chicago News. 


“Notice how swelled up that 
from the Southwest is?” 

“Yes; he will hardly speak to com- 
mon people.” 

“What is his claim to superiority?” 

“He says the Congressman from his 
district can lick any man in the House 
of Representatives.’’—Nashville Amer- 
ican. 


man 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ilonsework.—Armenian boy of 19, speak- 
ing a little English, would like a place to 
do housework. Address Nishan Cooyoon- 
jian, 149 Walnut street, Chelsea, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—Young Arme- 
nian, well educated, active, trust- 
worthy, speaking English, known to 
the editors of the Woman's Journal 
and recommended by them, has expe- 
rience of photo-engraving, but wants 
any work he can get. Address Nerses 
Papaziantz, 393 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass. 


Hebrew in Twenty Lessons 


Address THE PHILOLOGIST, 662 Maes- 
chusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HOME MILLINERY 





A skilled milliner will trim or make 
over hats at very moderate rates. Will 
call at ladies’ homes for the _ hats, and 


bring them back; and if they do not suit 
at first. will rearrange the trimming until 
perfectly satisfactory, without extra 
charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman's Journal. If your 
hat needs anything done to it, drop a 
card, appointing a time for her to call on 
you, to Mrs. Natalie Rubin, 87 Revere St., 
Boston. 





Miss M. 
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THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is having a Reduction Sale of Ladies’ Gloves, Silk 
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